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Phases two and three of an evaluation of an 
innovative approach to English Composition instruction at Long Beach 
City college are reported, I© the innovative approach^^ each class was 
divided into two g.roups of 15 students each, which met twice each 
week to discuss topics for writing^ to read and revise first drafts 
of papers, and to discuss basic writing problenis as they arose, in 
addition, the students were to spend one' hour each week working on 
writing problems with teachers and teacher aides* In Phase Two^ a 
comparison was made of 136 final essays of 150 students (67 TEA, 
i.e., experimental, and 69 traditional). All of the essays were 
written under controlled conditions. The results were tabulated on an 
essay score sheet which allowed tabulation of 7 rhetorical variables 
and 14 non-standard features; in addition a tabulation was made of 
total errors, error-word ratios, and error-sentence ratios. Analysis 
of the data is provided , The results of the analysis show that the 
nnn— TEA students were more successful in eliminating errors than were 
th- IBh Students, In Phase Three, performance in transf er=level 
English Composition (English 1A) was studied* Criterion variables 
used were: the tendency to enroll in transfer English Composition i 
the tendency to complete or persist in English 1A; the ratio of 
achievement grades earned; and the ratio of penalty grades earned. 
Results of the study showed that the traditional population 
demonstrated a greater tendency to enroll in the transfer composition 
course^ the difference being at the ,05 level of significance. It is 
concluded that both types of courses equally prepare students for 
transfer Freshman English, The Essay Score Sheet and tables are 
provided, (DE) 
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EYaluation of an ImioviaivG Apiu'o'ich 
to Englirn Conpor^itinn inntruction 



lntixHMKit;;.pn , Lu:;! Spring, pliafciG one of ;;n cvaluational Dtucly concermn^ 
It diXToront c^pprc^cn to to^chln^ w:^ltinrr oJalli; at Lons BoacirOity Coi;U;"o 
vfaiE tho j^ubjuct or a re::earcii office report,. In this initial T.iia-c^ LLCC 
atuaont.: in X*all no-Qr^tor, lv71, Hncli^:!! Compositian covr-Qi:, wore co-narc I 
on tho bases of £ini.X coiii-co grado:^, course withdrawal rcite^ :.nd -coros: on 
a utandurdizod r^nolinh usnge ioirt. Th© v;rittcn roDort de^cribinr ohaco uno, 
which iJicidant-lly, hac bocn inGluded in the mc ^ystom rilun located rt 
tho University of Calirornia at Loe Ancolos, also nugcen^tGd sciao other aronn 
for additional Gtudy. . - 

i A compariDon of final examination ossayc from students enrollod 
in spring cei:iesterj 19725 Enfjlich ConpoQitlcn couj^sgs. Is the socond Dhano 
in an evaluation of an innovatlvQ approach to EngliEh Coinpcsition instruc- 
tion. To asaoDS the muj-itc of a studGnt,'s esuayj ur , Kevin Burno. LanFuafg 
Arts Division Chairman^ and Head of the Lngllirh Department^ dovicnd an"^ 
objoctive tGchnique and accninf^anying rocora aheot to rc'.ain^tho erorinp uatM. 
HlG proceuure provider a moana for ■ contrnllinc oubjeCwivG biaa fro-uently 
aaaoclatud with OLnay grading practices^ aa well ar^ a means for obtaining ^ 
niuaerical ccorea v/hich can be quantifiod^ and surunarised. 

As a reault of Dr, Eurna's cxpertiriej and inany hours of labor^ 
tho rlnjrliah Dcparti.ont haa di:;covGreu noi:io very objective^ and rathei' 
intoronting information about thoir now writing shilln: course. The follow-- 
ing pages contain an rnalyciifj of pliaLie two as reported by the Knglirh 
Dopartmcnt to the Vice President of Academic Af fairs at Lonr^ Bcacii Citv 
CollogQ, 
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Uesearch Office 
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To: Bill MiUlngton 

From: Kevin B ur ne 

Subject: A Comparison of Final Examination Essays of English 150 TBA and 
English 150, June, 1972 



During the 1971-72 school year, the English DGpartmcnt InstltutGd an ck- 
perlmental English 150 program to see if a diocusslon approach to the toachlng of 
Enilish ISO would be as effectivo in the toaching of writing as the traditional 
English 150. English 150 TBA would differ fro.-, the traditional course in that 
each class would bo divided into two groups of fifteen students; each group would 
meet twico a week to discuss topics for writing, to read and revise first drafts 
of papers, and to discuss basic problems in writing as they arose. Tho students 
were to sign up for one hour per week in the Skills Center, at which time they would 
work on their writing problems with- the help of teachers and teacher aides on duty 
and programs dBsigned to meet their individual problems. The program was to be 
evaluated at the end of each semester. This study deals with only one part of 
that evaluation, a comparison of 136 final essays of 150 students: 67 TBA students 
and 69 regular ISO students, written In June, 1972. 

All of the final essays were written in a 2 1/2 hour period under con- 
trolled conditions. The essays were written on specially marked paper, and they 
were numbered so that I would not know whether a particular essay was written by a 
TEA or regular student, nor would I know whether or not the student was recom- 
mended for English lA, The results of my analysis were tabulated on an essay score 
sheet. After I completed the score aheet, it was marked for TBA or non-TBA and for 
acceptable for lA and not acceptable for lA. The data from the score sheet were 
then punched on IBM cards to be tabulated by a computer. The program used with 
the computer allowed for a tabulation of all of the items on the score sheet and 
correlations between TBA and non-TBA essays and between essays acceptable for lA 
and essays unacceptable for lA. T- and F- ratio tests were run to see whether or 
not any differences between groups were significant. T- and F- ratios can be con- 
sidered Significant only if they are .05 or less, that is, if they indicate that 
there is less than one -hance In 20 that whatever results were achieved were a re- 
suit of chance. 

The score sheet allowed for a tabulation of seven rhetorical variables: 

1 . Number of paragraphs in essay 

2. Number of sentences in essay 

3. Number cf words In essay 

4. Number of sentences in body of essay expressing opinions 

5. Number of sentences in body of essay expressing facts 
Number of sentences per level of abstraction in each paragraph 
in body of essay 

Number of topic sentences at abstract level 2 in the body of essay, 
given the thesis as level I 
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The score sheet also allowed for a tabulation of 14 non-standard featur 

1 . Sentence fragment or run-on 

2. Incorrect pronoun reference or agreament 

3. Misplaced or dangling modifier 

4. Non-agreement of subject and verb 

5. Error in punctuation 



es ; 
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6. 


i^rror in 


raechanics 




7. 


Incor rer ^ 


^ sneli i. 






a. 


l^rror in 




[ cons 1 1 ufJ i in- . * ■ 




9. 


'-rror in 


pronoun 


caso 




10, 


Error :> n 


verb £C;i 






11. 


Modifier 


proiO era 






12, 


Anomalous 


syn tax 






13, 


Noun phn.asG dc^vi-: 


^Lion 






I'rror in 


conr^n tor 




In 


addition to these 


errors 3 a tabulat 


ion mriHo o: 


word ration and ©rroi^-E 


sntdc^' 


latioL* . Ihcre wern ^7 TBA anil M 


hundred twenty uhrne u 








daca are the 


I OSUX LB of 


the analysis i 




Correlations 










1 * Nuiiib^r of 


paragraphs 












Standard 






I'^'.an 


Sum 


Deviation 


Slgnif leant 


TBA 


^5,194 


348 


1,417 


No 


NQn-TBA 


5,145 


355 


1.581 


No 


lA 


5.211 


641 


1 .483 


No 


Non-IA 


4.769 


62 


1.625 


No 


2. Sentences 












Mean 


Sum 


S. D. 


Significant 


TBA 


27,373 


1834 


9.9S.^ 


No 


Won -TBA 


28.275 


1951 


10,059 


No 


lA 


28.268 


3477 


10.288 


No 


Non-IA 


23.692 


308 


5.796 


Uo 


"Sentence" was 


defined 


in terms of student punctuation* 


3* Words 












Mean 


Sum 




Significant 


TBA 


508.164 


34047 


157*657 


No 


Non-^TBA 


464.623 


32059 


154,248 


No 


lA 


498.024 


61257 


159,614 


Yes 


Non-IA 


373*000 


4849 


64,382 


Yes 



toLal errors, error- 
nnn-TBA e.qaays. One 
7. lie foijowlng 



Although TBA students wrote more words than did non-TBA, the difference 
is not sliniflcant. However, the difference between lA and non-lA students is 

htr^ .tlTk lu "'^'^^"i"! to note that a significant correlation was obtained 
here even though there was no significant correlation for the number of sentences 
produced, which indicatiis that non-lA students are writing shorter Bentences. 



4, Word* -Sentenca Ratio 



This category compares the senCGnco length of the two groups, 



TEA 

Non-TBA 
lA 

Non-IA 



Mean 

16.859 
18,435 
16.173 



S tandard 
Deviation 

5.833 
3,313 
5.0^0 

2.923 



Signif icant 



Ygs 
Yes 
No 
No 



^„ students had a .lignlf icanUy higher word^aentencG ratio than did 

Won^TBA students t 

5. Opinions 

For the purpose of this analysis, "fact'' and "opinion" wera defined as 
tollows: a fact is either a statemant of direct observation of either a primary 
or secondary source, or it is a statement about some inner condition, which does 
not need support, such as statements about tastes, feelings, and responses. Such 
a de£inition is not foolproof; some decisions had to be arbitrary. 



TBA 

Non-TBA 
lA 

Non-IA 
6# Facts 



Mean 

3,164 
3.812 
3.423 
4,154 



Sum 

212 
263 
421 
54 



3.267 
3.303 
3.254 
3.655 



S ignificant 

^ No 
No 
No 
No 





Mean 


Sum 


S. D. 


TBA 


4.119 


276 


4.686 


Non-TBA 


3.449 


238 


4.120 


lA 


3.967 


488 


4. 321 


Non-IA 


2.00 


26 


2.746 



Sign if leant 

No 
No 

No 
No- 

In order to obtain a ratio of fact to opinion, 1 dividad the mean number 
of opinions into the mean number of facts for each group. The ratio for TBA was 
1.302. for Non-TBA .905, for lA 1.159, and for Non-lA 2.077. It is strange that 
in terras of the structure. we claim to be teaching, the Non-IA students have n ' 
better ratio than have any of the other iroups. One reason for this may be that 
Non-IA students depended more upon narration than did the other groups. A student 
who described what he did on his vacation would have a lot of facts, but they 
wouldn't necessarily support anything. At any rate, the ratio for all groups Is 
very low, which leads to a questloni are we really teaching 150 students how to 
support opinions with facts? The answer seems to be no. Even though one may 
question my definition of fact and opinion, it is at least one indication of what 
the students are doing. If a less stringent definition were applied, 1 don't think 
the results would vary slgnlf ieantly, but that is only a subjective Judgment 
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7. Dnnslty Level 



ERIC 



The density ratio of the paraRraphs in the body of the essay was det- 
termlned by using Francis Christensen - s notion of. levels of abstroction as out- 
lined in his Notes Toward a New Rhfltnri^, Basically, his notion is predicaced 
on the fact chat each sentence of a paragraph doternilnes the constraints that are 
placed upon the sentence that follows; i.e., the next sentence can develop some 
part nf ^he one(s) which precedes it. in which case it will bo on a lower Ir^vel 
oi abstraction, or it can be coordinate to it. in which case it will be on the 
InTh'^r^' ^ff ^"troduce some idea not related to the preceding sentence(s), 

in ,vh.Lch case it uill introduce a new level 1. A paragraph which is simply a 
sevieii of unrelatel sentences would never get beyond level 1, whereas a well de- 
veloped paragraph will get to level 3, 4, or more. The dsnaity level in this anal- 
ysis was determined by weighting each level of abstraction by multiplying the level 
of abstraction by the number of seu.ences at that level in the body of the paper 
To use just one paragraph as an example, if the levels of the sentences were 1,2, 
3, 4, 4, 3, 4, 4 respectively, the density level was determined as fellows: 

Level \Frequencv Weiehted Scor e 

1 X 1 1 

2X1 2 

3X2 6 

4X4 16 

8 25 

be 9 However, if the sentences were 1 , 2 , 2 , 1 , 2 , 1 , the density level would 

Standard 

MiAD SM Deviation Sianlf icant 

TEA 18.295 1225.757 12.008 No 

Non-TBA 29.833 2058.507 83.201 No 

25.261 3107.104 63.061 No 

Non-IA 13.628 177.160 9.230 No 

_ Although the T. and F- ratios for these figures fall far below the ac- 
ceptable level, there does appear to be a pattern here, with non-lA students having 
paragraphs of less density than the other groups, TBA next, and so on. If I could 
^hafTBA «^ °f N°n^TBA essays had a higher density level 

It . M difference is not statistically significant, it would be 

that Non-TBA essays are more structured than TBA essays. Many of the essays were 
obviously structured to be five paragraphs: an introduction, three paragraphs in 
the body, and a conclusion. I don ' t knew for sure whether or not that particular 
pattern is more prevalent in Non-TBA classes, but I would suppose that it is. 

A weakness in this type ol analysis became apparent to me as I read the 
papers. In a narrative paragraph, each succeeding senLence is of necessity based 
upon the one that comes before It in a time sequence. Thus an eight-eantence nar- 
rative paragraph would have the configuration 1, 2. 3. 4. 5, 6, 7, 8. Such a para- 
graph does not demonstrate the relationship between judgment and support that we 
expect in an expository paragraph, yet It has a high density rating. If this method 
ot^analysiB Is used again, I would suggest weighting narrative paragraphs in some 
other way. However, even allowing for the skewed weighting that occurred in these 
instances, the density levels of all groups were lower than they should be. 
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8. Topic sentences at level 2, given the thesis statement as level 1. 

The iGvels of abstraction operatG at tho outllnG level an woU a- they 
do at the pflragrQph level. Thus a one-level outline would have a 1, 2, 5 2 n 
pattern. The score obtained from analysing these osoays indicate only tho tonic 
sentences which support the thesis. Thus a low score here could indicate a poorly 
organized paper or a very short one. 









Standard 






Moan 


Sum 


Dfivlatlon 


Sinnif ic^nt 


TBA 


1,448 


97 


1.903 


No 


Non-ISA 


1.232 


85 


1.643 


No 


lA 


1.528 


188 


1 . 809 


No 


Non-IA 


1,231 


16 


1 .846 


No 





Mean 


Sum 




TBA 


2.045 


137 


2.055 


Non-TBA 


1.232 


85 


1.643 


lA 


1.528 


188 


1.809 


Non-IA 


2.615 


34 


2.403 



Although none of the correlations is significant, it is worth noting that 
the level for all catcgorios falls below 2.0, the level that would ordinarily be 
eKpected if a paper containing two paragraphs suprorting the thesis. 

9, Fragments and Run=on Sentences 

Sifinificant 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Significant scores were obtained for both groups being correlated: TBA 
and non^lA students wrote significantly more fragments and run-on sentences than 
Non-iBA and lA students, " 

10. Incorrect Pronoun Reference or Agreement 

Significant 

Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 







Mean 


Sum 


S. D, 


TBA 




.776 


52 


1.034 


Non = 


TBA 


.435 


30 


.909 


lA 




.618 


76 


1. 00 


Non- 


lA 


.462 


6 


.843 




The 


differences 


were 


significant between 



11. Misplaced or Dangling Modifiers 

f P » Sig^nif leant 

..499 No 
.459 No 
.491 No 
.361 No 





Mean 


Sum 


TBA 


^ •254 


17 


Non-TBA 


,188 


13 


lA 


. .228 


28 


Non-IA 


.154 


2 



ERIC 
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12. Non-Agreement of Subject and Verb 

Standard 

Mean Sum Devla_tlon Sign If leant 

TBA _ .627 42 1.572 No 

Non-TBA .377 26 .818 No 

1^ .^72 58 1.271 No 

Non-IA ,769 lo 1,0^9 No 

13, Error in Punctuation 

Mean Sum S. D. Sign gjeant 

TBA 7.866 527 4.40 Yes 

Non-TBA 6.058 418 4.135 Yes 

lA 7.057 868 4.351 No 

Non-IA 5.923 77 4.341 No 



TBA students had significantly more punctuation errors of all kinds than 



did Non-TBA 
14. Error in Mechanics 

Mechanics Includes all written symbols that do not reflect stress, 

juncture, or intonation changes in speech: capitalization, punctuation marks 
underlining, etc. 

Mean Sum S^ j) . Significant 

TBA 4.164 279 3.290 Yes 

Non-TBA 2.536 175 3.183 Yes 

lA 3.325 409 3.385 No 

Non-IA 3.462 45 2.845 No 

TBA students had significantly more mechanics errors than did Non-TBA 

students. 

IS. Incorrect Spelling 

Mean Sum s. D . 

TBA 4.567 306 3.168 

Non-TBA 3.174 219 3. 088 

3.756 462 3.093 

Non-IA 4,846 63 3.978 



Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 



students students had significantly more spelling errors than did Non-TBA 

16, Error in farallel Constructions and Coordination 

. . Mun Sum S. P .. Slgnlfleant 

TBA 1.030 69 1.184 Yes 

Non-TBA .507 35 .773 Yes 

.748 92 1.033 No 

Non-IA .923 12 .997 No 
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TEA students had significantly more orrors in parallel constructions 
and coordination than did Non-TBA students. 

17, Error in Pronoun Case 









Standard 






MGan 


Sum 


Deviation 


Significant 


TEA 


.045 


3 


.269 


No 


Non-TBA 


,087 


6 


.329 


No 


lA 


.065 


8 


.306 


No 


Non-IA 


,077 


1 


.266 


No 



Although the correlations for pronoun case are not significant, it is 
interesting to notQ the very low frequency of case errors for all groups. This 
would indicate either that these students Have pretty well internalized case rules 
or that they avoid using constructions that make case a problera-.or both. I would 
suppose the latter to be the case (no play on words intended). 

18, Error in Verb Form 

This catagory includes all verb errors other Chan agreement. 
mm Sum S. D . Significant 

TBA 1.090 73 1.343 Mo 

Non-TBA 1.014 70 1.838 No 

1.00 123 1.331 No 

Non-IA 1.538 20 2.678 No 

19. Modifier Problem 

This category Includes modifier problems other than dangling or mis- 
placed modifiers; ad jec tlve=adverb confusion and problems with comparatives. 

Significant 

No 
No 
No 
No 



This category includes those constructions that cannot be produced 
from the rewrite rules of transformational -generative grammar. They are the type 
we mark "awk" or "Sentence Structure." 

Mean Sum S^. Significant 

TBA 1.045 " 70 1.375 Yes 

Non-TBA ,551 38 1.210 Yes 

.724 89 1.238 No 

Non-lA 1.462 19 1..781 No 

TRA . A students wrote significantly mere anomalous structures than did Non- 

IDA scudents* 





Mean 


Sum 


S. D, 


TBA 


.627 


42 


,878 


Non-TBA 


.522 


36 


.878 


lA 


• 577 


71 


.874 


Non-IA 


p538 


7 


.929 


Anomalous 


Syntax 
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21, Noun-Phrase Daviation \ 

This category includos all noun^phrasa problama: a ^ an confusion, 
number problGms, lack of -enltive marker ^ etc. 

Standard 



22, 



23. 





Ms an 


Sum 


Dovlatlcn 


Significant 


TEA 


1.761 


118 


3.042 


No 


Non-TBA 


1 -072 


74 


2.567 


No 


lA 


1,350 


166 


2.767 


No 


Non=lA 


2,00 


26 


3.328 


No 


Error in 


Connectors 


-This catei 


|ory includes 


errors in the i 




Maan 


prepositions s and sentonce connectors. 




Suni 


S. D. 


Significant 


TBA 


.642 


43 


1.193 


No 


Non-TBA 


.478 


33 


.773 


No 


lA 


.345 


67 


1 .022 


No 


Non^lA 


.692 


9 


.821 


No 


Total Errors 










Mean 


Sum 


S. D. 


Significant 


TBA 


26^403 


1769 


13.775 


Yes 


Non-TBA 


18.246 


1259 


12.457 


Yes 


lA 


21.927 


2697 


13.302 


No 


Non-IA 


25,462 


331 


17*032 


No 



TBA students produced significantly more total errors than did Non-TBA 

students. 

24. Error-Word Ratio 

M ■^n^ ^ '^^^^ Category compares the number of errors per word of the TBA and 
Non-TBA and the lA and Non-lA groups so that those who had a higher possibility 
for error because they wrote longer papers would not be penalized. 

Wean S. D. Significant 

TBA .053 .025 Yes 

Non-TBA .040 ,025 Yes 

lA .044 .023 Yes 

Non-lA .066 ,039 yes 

the Non-TBA'and Jha Notu"''" " significantly higher error-word ratio than did 
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Ranking of Error FrGquencv by MGans *'Al 1 S tudents 



1* Punctuation * 13.924 

2, SpGlling 7.741 

3, Wechanics 6,70 

4, Fragments and ROS 3,277 

5, Moun-Phrasc Deviation 2,833 

6, Verb Deviation 2.014 

7, Anomalous Syntax 1,596 

8, Parallel Construction 1,537 

9, Modifier Deviation 1.149 

10, Pronoun Reference 1,211 

11, Connector Deviation 1,120 

12, S-V Agreement 1.004 

13, Dangling-Misplaced Modifier ,442 

14, Pronoun Case .132 



Conclusions 

1, Rhetorical Variables 

A, TBA vs, Non-TBA 

Tbere were no significant differences in 7 out of the 8 rhetorical 
variables: number of sentences s paragraphs^ works , opinions , and 
facts; the density level of paragraphs j and the number of topic 
sentancas that develop the thesis. However ^ TBA students had a 
higher word-per-sentence ratio than did non-TBA students j indicating 
that they wrote longer sentences, 

B, lA vs. Non=lA- 

There were no significant differences In 7 but of 8 rhetorical vari- 
ables. However 3 non-lA students wrote fewer words per sentence j in- 
dicating that they wrote shorter sentences, 

C, Interpretation 

Any quantitative analysis o£ rhetorical patterns is certainly open to 
questions although thsra Is an eKtensive bibliography which supports 
the notion that the structures of a paragraph and an essay can be 
quantified in several ways. The results of this analysis would Indicate 
that we should take a closer look at how we are teaching eKposltlon and 
argument in 150 and at what methods we are using to judge success,. 
They also raise the question of whether or not teaching eKposition 
and argument is a proper goal for ISO. They also indicate that it 
makes little difference whether we use the methods of TEA or regular 
150 to do the job, 

2. Usage and Mechanics Variables 

A. TBA vs. Non-TBA 

Non-TBA students did better than TBA students in 7 out of the 14 
usage and mechanics variables* They also did better in terms of total 
errors and error -word ratios* The totals in each category are slgnlfl* 
cant because there was no significant difference in essay length* This 
li borne out In the higher error-to-word ratio of TBA students. = 
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lA vs. Noii-IA 

lA studenti did better than Non^lA students in only 1 out of the 14 
usage and mechanics variables: run-on sentGncos and fragments. 
However j this lack of significant differences is predictable because 
Non-IA studenta wrote significantly shorter essays, as is also 
predictable. This difference ia borne out In that Non=lA students 
had a significantly higher error-to-word ratio. 

Interpretation 

There is no question that Non-TBA students were more successful in 
eliminating errors than their TEA counterparts. The most obvious 
conclusion that we can assume from this difference is that teaching 
usage and raechanlci pays off. Another la that TEA students did not 
make use of their assigned hour in the Skills Center to correct the 
errors marked upon their papers. Another Is that they did use that 
hour^ but claEsriom discussion of errors coupled with workbook 
assignments is a more effectivo means of helping students eliminate 
errors than Is the individual help or the prepared programs used 
in the Skill Center, Another is that TEA ffiethoda place too much 
respDnaibility on the student to Improve his own writings a reaponei« 
bllity he is not ready for'* , 

As 1 read the essays it became apparent that anothsr measure should 
be used In evaluating student essays, a measure of the significance 
of the content* I don't know how we could arrive at such a measure 
in any way but to compare the iubjactlve judgments of several: readers 
until they could agree at least at the 75% level, A committee within 
the English Department at Long Beach State has included such a measure 
and have eKchanged their responses so that they achieve 78% agroement 
on credlt-by-eKamlnatlon essays they read for their Advanced Composi- 
tion courses. It would seem that significance of content is too im- 
portant a criterion to omit from any eisay evaluation. 

In evaluating the relative merits of TBA vs. Non^TBA methods, we must 
look at the results of this analysis as one part, an important part, 
of a mora thorough evaluation, which should Include a follow-up 
study of the relative iuccesi of TEA and Non-TBA students in lA, 
relative drop-out records In 150 and lA, and subjective responses 
of students and teachers involved In the TBA program, 



ESSAY SCORE SHEET 

TB A FOR ENGLISH 130 TBA STUDY Aeceptable for lA 

Non^-TBA Not Acceptable [ 

Student Number ' 



1. OrganlEatlon and Content 

Directions i Place the numerical count for items 1-5 below on the line providedt 

1 . NurabGt of paragraphs In the essay, 

2. Number of sentences in the essay, 

3* Number of sentences in the first developmental paragraph eKpressing 
opinion. 

^* Number of sentences in the first developmental paragraph expressing 
facts, 

5* Number of sentences per level of aba tract Ion in the developmental 
paragraphs, 

a. Level 1 

b. Level 2 

c. Level 3 

d. Level 4 

e. Level 5 

f. Level 6 

g. Level 7, or higher 

6m Number of topic sentances at abstract Level 2| given the thesle 
as Level 1, 

II* Indicate the total number of errors in each of the following categories* 
1 m Sentence fragment or run-on # 
2* Incorrect pronoun reference or agreement, 
3t Mlgplaced or dangling modifier. 
4, NQn-agreement of subject and verb* 

5, Error In punctuation, 

6, Error In mechanics. 



Incorrict ipelllng. 
__8, Error In parallel construction or coordination, 
_9, Error in case of pronoun, 

10, Error In verb form. 

11, Modifier problerai 

12, Anomalous eyntaK. 
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Evaluation of an Imo vativo Approach to En glish 
Comosition Instructions Phaso Three 

Background, AppimiGing the merit of a revised instructional program in pre- 
transfer English composition is the subject of 8. study that ic being concluded 
at Long Beach City Colleg©. It is also the source of inforitiation for two earlier 
risearoh reports. Phase one^ in hasty revimvi^ Qvaluated the prop^ess of two 
randomly selected populations of English composition students. One group was 
identified from enrollees in a new instructional prograin in English Composition 
(English 150 TDA) in the fall semester 1971. For' control purposes, another group 
was obtained from students enrolled in the traditional review composition course 
(English 150) duilng the same semaster. iiean scores on a standardized^ objective 
English achievement test| obtained at the beginning and at the conclusion of the 
course^ v;ere compared. Also corapai^ed were the final p^ades earned in the tv/o 
English composition courses, 1/ A comparison of essays written as part of the final 
e:tainination in the tv/o instructional programs, spring semester 1972, was the sub- 
ject for the second part of the evaluation. 2/ 

In this third and final stage of the study ^ the achievement of the two populationo 
identified for phase one has again been compared. This time^ however^ pei^ormance 
in transfer level English composition^ English lA^ was studied for signs of a 
difference betv/^en the two populations. Some of the same ci'iterion variables used 
in phase one were Incorporated in the cuiTent investigations 

* The tendency to enroll in tranGfer English composition: 

. The tendency to complete or persist In English lA; 

, The ratio of achievement grades earned (A^ or Crjj* 

. The ratio of penalty grades earned (D^ or hCr.) 

The number of students going directly Into English lA from pre-'transfer level 
English composition in the spring semester 1972 was too small to yield statistic, 
cally meaningful information. For this reason ^ data were gathered for those 
students in the sample population who lentered English lA in either the first oi' 
second semester after pre^ transfer English composition, from the original sample 
populations^ a total of eighty-eight (08) students entered English lA. 

Findings . The data generated by this Investigation have been suimnari^ed in 
tabular foim and appended to this report. The following observations are based 
on these data: 

. Of those students in the sample populations, four students in ten (40 per- 
cent) entered a transferablo English composition clasra v;ithln one year of 
the eompletlon of the prerequisite course, (Table 2) 



i/Evaluatlon of an Innovativo Approach to English Coii^ositlon'lirs^truGtloni 
One^ Research Offico iteport, Long Beach City OollQge, April 1972, 

2/Evaluatlon of an Innovative Approach to English Composition Instructions Phase 
Tv/o, English Departmc^nt i'lemnr/mHnriij Long Deaoli On ty" CollegOy Jjanuai-y 1973. 



i Vihen coMpared to the TBA populGtion. students from the ''traditional^^ 
population demonstrated a p^eater tendency to enroll in tho Transfer 
Composition course^ English lA, The difference botwesn the two groups 
was calculated and found to be statistically fdgnificant at the ,05 
lovel of significance, (Table 2) 

. The proportions of male and female .students in the sample populations^ 
- who continuGd into English lA^ ware ^t significantly different from the 
dlDtributlon of the se^ces found in phase one of the study, (Table l) 

, IJhether a student had been enrolled in English 150, TBA or the ^^traditional 
course seems to have had little bearing upon persistenG© to finish English 
lA^ or in subject achievement as reflected by final grades. No statistic- 
ally significant difference was observed between English lA students from 
the English 150 TBA population and tho English 150 ''traditional'' population. 
When compared on a percentaga basis the pattern of grades earned in English 
lA i£) basically the same for the two populations, (Table 3) 

ConGlus lon and Cominents ^ Evidence generated in thio phase of our evaluation doeD 
not change the picture suggested by the data from aarlier studies of English 150 
TDA. Instead^ it seems to support the general impi^esslon that tho ^^traditional" 
English 150 course and the new EnQlish 150 TBA com-'sei in the final analysis^ 
eciually prepare students for ti^ansfer freshman English, 

Reasons that might provide ah e;!:planation why proportionately more students fi'om 
tho "traditional" English 150 course enroll in transfer English composition are 
not found in the data collected in our investigation. It may be^ however^ that 
some of the factors influencing the student *s choice in this instance are the 
same as those that governed his original selection. V/e might, also speculate 
that the "traditional" English 150 course has some instrlnslc quality which in- 
fluences more of these students to oontinue into transfer freGhman English. 
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Table 1 



Studentc Fron Samplo I'opulationo Enrolled in English lA 

Spr. '72, Fall '73 





"Trad 
No . 


Eng. 

/J 


TDA 
No. 


Kng. 


Diff . 


2 

X «■ 


i-'ialo Students 


27 


56$ 


20 


















6.0'i 


.137 


Feinalo Students 


21 


44 


20 


50 






"Chi squarra value at .05 


level 


confidenoB ^ 


3.84 







TablQ 2 



Tendency of Samplo PopiilationB to Enroll in English lA 
Spr. '72, Pall '73 

"Trad." Eng. TDA Eng, 2 

Mo. % IJo. % Diff. _X__ 

m im 40 3^ 14.05V 3.as« 



^'■Statistically Significant at the ,05 level of Gonfidence. 
«« ■:!■ ft 

Tabla^a 



CQmparlson of Englioh lA Gi'adeo Eai-ned by Students in the 
SamplQ Populations, Spr. '72, mi '73 





' ''Trad 
No. 


."Eng. 

/J 


TBA Eng. 

No. % 


Diff, 


v2# 


^' - 

Achievement (A^ B, 0^ Cr j 


, 31 


64.6'/i 


27 


67.5?5 


■ 2.9/j 


,004 


Penalty (D, jj', NCis) 


2 


4.2 


2 


5.0 


.8 




Non«pinalty (V/, 1) 


15 


31.2 


11 


27.5 


3.7 


.04.9 


Totals 


46 


100.0^ 


40 


100. or. 







^^Chi square value at ,05 lavel confidence ^3.84 
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